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SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1839. 





Noumser 30. 








Hartford, March 19, 1839. 
Messrs. Eva & Haut: ; 
Gentlemen — Permit me to express my pleasure, at the style and man- 
ner in which the “ Boston Weekly Magazine ” is conducted, and to 
send the following lines, for some vacant corner. 


THE SUSPICIOUS STRANGER, 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 





BY MRS. OPIE. 





L. H. Sreourney. 






“Ernest says that he can; but that it is unnecessary, as 
he was introduced by him to a distant relation of his, a gen- 
tleman of large fortune, and stayed with him at his house ; 


and it was from this gentleman’s neighborhood that they 
sailed.” 


Respectfully, 


DEATH OF THE AGED MAN. 


Original. 








Wno scans the fullness of a powerful mind, 
Which more than fourscore years hath held its course 
Among the living ?— We, of yesterday, 
Tread not its halls, with ancient pictures deck’d, 
Still freshening ’neath the ministry of time, 
Nor haunt its secret cabinets of thought, 
Where shadowy people of a buried age 
Sit in communion. — He, who died to-day, 
Was rich in imagery of other times. 
— Ye might have ask’d him, and he would have told 
How, step by step, his native place threw off 
Its rude colonial features, for the garb 
That cities wear; —and how the cow-path chang’d 
To 2 thick peopled street, and the cold marsh 
To garden beauty. 
Yes, he might have told, 
Had ye but ask’d him, how the dark, red brows 
Of the poor Indians, glided here and there, 
Unpitied strangers, in their own fair land : — 
And how yon stately roofs, and fair designs 
Of public spirit, or bland charity, 
Sprang from a germ, which he had helped to nurse ; 
And he could tell you stories of a race 
Now rooted up and perished. — Many a date, 
And legend, slumbers in that marble breast, 
Which history coveted. For Memory sat 
With her strong pen, and clearly noted down 
On life’s broad tablet, till the step of death 
Stole suddenly upon her. Then his voice 
Gave glorious witness of the faith that lives 
When nature fails, and told the listening friend 
That underneath, the Everlasting Arms 
Broke the rude shock of pain. 
And so his breath, 
In one unstruggling, gentle sigh went forth, 
Relying on the Saviour he had lov’d 
?Mid all the tempting vanities of youth. 
Here rock’d his cradle, and there yawns his grave. 
To him, perchance, it seem’d a little space 
As of a bow-shot, tween his boyhood’s sports, 
And the thick coming of those silver hairs 
Which were to him, a crown of righteousness. 
— No more he cheers his household with the smile 
Of tender love, or greets the entering youth 
With the old warmth of hospitality. 
No more we see him leaning on his staff, 
Measuring with vigorous step his wonted way, 
Nor mark, amid the mellowness of age, 
Those fruits which thro’ the tears and clouds of life 
Ripened for heaven. 
*Tis mournful thus to see 
The fathers of our city, one by one, 
Take up their dwelling with the silent worm. 
We shrink to fill their places. — Reverend men, 
Of such well balane’d and rare energies, 
Courteous and dignified, and true of heart, 
We dread to find their high example gone. 
We grieve that thus the insatiate grave should lock 
The gold of their experience. — O’er life’s tide 
We steer without them, by a broken chart, 
Too late lamenting we so lightly priz’d 
The pilotage of wisdom, while it dweit 
With hoary head among us. 
Grant us grace, 
Father of all! so to revere the words 
Of saintly age, and so to keep the path 
Of those who pass before us unto Thee, 
That shunning snares and pitfalls, we may come 
To the sure mansions of eternal life. 








Few of us set a sufficient value upon our second thoughts||band’s memory.” 
to wait for their decision ; we prefer, in general, the easiest 


methods to the safest, and choose rather to err with despatch,||judges him with her usual rational caution.” 
than to succeed with deliberation. 





L. He & 


Hieu beat the heart of Lysander Von Wieber, when, after 
an absence of many years, he saw, from an adjacent hill, 
the spires of his native city. 

Travelling in foreign lands had only rendered Germany 
more dear ; and he was returning to the bosom of his family 
with eager expectation. He had the satisfaction of finding 
his mother, brother and sisters, as well as when he left them, 
and of seeing some fine children added to the family group. 
But he was not slow to discern that it had received another 
addition, in a new friend, named Alexis Delmont, who 
seemed a person of much consequence in the eyes of some 
of them—as, “I wonder what Alexis would say to this!” 
and “I wonder whether he would agree with Lysander!” 
was a frequent observation during the evening; and when 
the traveller playfully asked who this Alexis was, he was 
told, with a meaning smile, “Oh, he is a very choice per- 
son — and he, too, has travelled; and he is highly gifted, 
and very agreeable!” 

“But when shall I see him?’ aSked Lysander; “I long 
to judge of his perfections with my own eyes and understand. 
ing.” 

Perhaps he spoke rather pettishly, feeling almost inclined 
to be jealous of this stranger, who seemed, even on the night 
of his return, to be uppermost in the minds of all his rela- 
tions, except his mother. She, indeed, appeared to have no 
thought but of her son— gazing om his fine face, and hang- 
ing on his expressive accents, with all a parent’s love; and 
when bed-time came, as if still loth to part with him, she 
followed him into his room, to bid him farewell. 

‘No, no, thou must not leave me yet,” said Lysander, 
seating her as he spoke; “thou must tell me something 
more of this Alexis, who appears to have turned all the 
heads in the family, except thine.” 

“TI know nothing more,” she replied, “than that he is a 
young orphan Swiss, whom thy brother Ernest met some 
months ago at a port in England, when he went thither on 
business, and was waiting at an inn for a fair wind.” 

“ How like Ernest ! — Well, and so I suppose he took one 
of his sudden fancies to him.” 

“Yes, one of his violent friendships: but I ought to say, 
that he believes Alexis saved his life, by nursing him day 
and night, in a short but violent fever.” 

“Poor Ernest! there was no withstanding that, I own; 
but one would think he had saved the lives of my sister 
Bertha, and my sister-in-law also, by the manner in which 
they speak of him. Minna, indeed, seems a little more 
sober-minded on the subject, but what is he going to do 
here?” 

“ He wants to settle in this city, and enter into partnership 
with Ernest, whose increasing family requires, he says, an 
increasing income: and this young man has convinced him 
that he has money enough to extend the business considera- 
bly.” 

“ But can he prove this ?” 

“So Ernest says.” p 

“Then why is the partnership delayed ?” 

“ Because I wished him to consult thee first ; and, besides, 
I do not think it wise to trust any stsanger on so short an 
acquaintance.” 

“NordoI. But what does Minna think?” 

“ As we do.” 

“T am glad to hear that. I was afraid this agreeable 
man might have charmed away her attachment to her hus- 


“ That looks well ; but, dear mother, what ails Ernest?” 

“Nothing that I know of — he is in high spirits.” 

“Excuse me: he is merry, I own; bat mirth and happi- 
ness are distinct things; they are as unlike as vivid light- 
ning and calm sunshine. Mirth, indeed, resembles the for- 
mer, and happiness the other; and we all know, that the 
darker the cloud, the brighter the flash. He is anxious, 
mother ; and instead of increasing his income because his 
family increases, would it not be better to decrease his ex- 
penditure ?” 

“So I say; but he thinks me, I fear, an overcautious 
croaking old woman. He would hear advice better from 
thee.” . 

“TI doubt it. He would only think me a spiritless miserly 
young man. Mas he any projects in view?” 

“Yes. Though not actually in partnership in his own 
business with Alexis Delmont, I expect he has some concern 
in a speculation of his. Alexis is a very scientific chemist, 
and fancies he has discovered the way to make a very rare 
and precious metal. He has hired rooms, at which he works 
every day; and Ernest, is, I know, very anxious for his 
success.’’ 

“Perhaps,” said Lysander, eagerly, “he has risked money 
inthis mad venture, with nobody knows whom.” 

“T fear so.” 

“ Ah, then, I now see why I find Ernest changed. This 
strong tendency to speculation has at length found some one 
to flatter it, and [ doubt we shall rue the day when he first 
met Alexis Delmont. But we shall see ; — good night, dear 
mother. Let us, meanwhile, believe my return was provi- 
dential ; and that, if Ernest be in danger, I am come time 
enough to be the agent of his preservation.” 

But when Lysander was left alone, his hopes of having 
arrived in time were not so sanguine; and the only thing 
which he could dwell on with pleasure, was the assurance 
that his widowed sister was too wise to become a stranger’s 
wife ; and that his youngest sister was not old enough at 
present. 

The next morning, when he arose, after a restless night — 
not such a night of repose as he had hoped to pass, on re- 
turning to his. parental roof—he took an opportunity of 
talking to Ernest, respecting his new friend; and his views 
concerning him. 

“T find you,” said he, “ just as speculative as ever, brother ; 
always fancying the uncertain future is to make amends for 
the deficiency of the present. I see you have two partner- 
ships in view.for your friend, — the one is for life.” 

‘‘ Well, and what then, if the partner be worthy?” 

“True: but I advise you to try one first, and think of the 
other at leisure.” 

“T see that my*mother has told you all she knew, or even 
suspected,” replied Ernest; “ she does not admire Alexis 
much. But I wish she Aad let you judge of him without 
prepossession : and if you had been allowed to do so, I am 
sure you would have liked him.” 

“ And I shall like him, I dare say, for you do our candi 
mother injustice ; she has prejudiced me for, not against, 
your friend ; and I am impatient to see him. I hope he will 
soon return from his tour. But I fear, dear Ernest, you 
have not yet learned to bear contradiction — so we will call 
another subject.” 

It was nearly impossible for two brothers to be more un- 
like in character, than Lysander and Ernest Von Wieber. 
The former, on having a large fortune left him by an uncle, 
had resigned his share in his deceased father’s business to 
his younger brother; and, having distinguished himself 
already in his own country by his acquirements in learning, 







































“On the contrary, she does not greatly admire him ; but 


“Can he give us any reference?” 
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and some literary successes, he had gone on his travels to 
improve himself still further, by association with the cele- 
brated and good in other countries. Happily, he carried 
with him the best of all wisdom —a knowledge of his own 
“short comings,” his own infirmities ; and a deep felt reli- 
ance on that Being, who can alone make us “ wise unto-sal- 
vation.” And in him, the acquirement of fresh knowledge 
only served to deepen and strengthen his religious depen- 
dence. The absence of such an example and such a brother, 
was daily felt and regretted by his mother and sisters. 
Still, Lysander would have been tempted to prolong his stay 
abroad, had not a remark in one of his sister Minna’s letters 
led him to suspect that his brother's affairs were not in 
a@ prosperous condition, and that his presence might be 
serviceable at home. Accordingly he arrived, and found 
that the character of Ernest had anew developed itself in 
this engougement, as the French call it, for a stranger ; and 
that his natural bias to scheming and speculation had rather 
increased than diminished. With Ernest all good never 
was, but was to be. 

When he had only half of his father’s trade, he said, 
“How much more I should be able to make of it than is 
now made, if I were the sole director.” 

The whole became his; — but then he was ambitious of 
adding another business to it. Then he could not be happy 
without a wife, and he married. But for three years they 
had no children, and how could a married man be happy 
without a child! At length, a little girl was born to them ; 
but then how unfortunate that it was not a boy! Two more 
girls foilowed, and Ernest murmured still more ;— but 
a boy came at last, and then Ernest thought he should be 
completely happy! But his business did not increase in 
proportion to his family, and he eagerly caught at the hope 
of immense gain held out to him by a speculating stranger, 
and dangerous speculations. 

Such was the state of things when Lysander returned, ob- 
serving with alarm and wonder the complete self-devotion 
to Alexis Delmont, which appeared in all his brother said 
and did. He was, indeed, impatient to see him ; but it was 
not till the evening of the day after Lysander’s arrival that’ 
the stranger returned. The brothers and sisters met him as} 
they were taking a moonlight walk. Eagerly did Ernesi,| 
his wife, and his younger sister, run forward to greet him ; 
assuring him that no words could express how much they 
had missed him! 

“T ain glad to see you again,” said Minna ; “ but there is 
no living object whom J could have missed when my dear 
brother was returned to us, after years of absence.” 

Lysander, on whom she leaned, pressed her arm to his 
side with grateful affection, and was agreeably impressed by 
Alexis Delmont’s reply. While Ernest introduced him, he 
told her, “That she would have been rather lowered in his 
estimation if. at the time of reunion to such a brother, she 
had missed the acquaintance of yesterday.” 

“ How ungrateful to us, and how severe!” exclaimed 
Ernest : “Then we are lowered in your esteem, I suppose, 
because we have had the bad taste to miss you, though the 
great man of onr family is returned !” 

Alexis fel. at a loss to parry this attack ; and Lysander 
liked him the better for not being able todo it with more 

readiness ; and, as he saw him in the light of the moon, he 
thought his face and person seemed peculiarly handsome, 
and long before they re-entered the house, Lysander had 
been led to hope that, on further inquiry, prudence might 
allow him to give his sanction to Ernest’s entering into part- 
nership with his prepossessing friend. Indeed, his mind 
was so full of this subject, that he resolved to name it imme- 
diately to Alexis himself — smite his objections — prepare a 
means of removing them — ani offer every assistance in 
his power to expedite matters, as zoon as proper references 
should be given and answered. With this view, Lysander, 
who was sitting opposite the stranger, was going to call his 
attention to himseif just as candles were brought in, when 
be turned his face round, and the words were arrested on 
his tongue ; for he was sure that he had seen him before, and 


| 


that the association with his features and countenance was' 


of a most painful nature ; yet where and when he had seen 
them, he could not recollect. 

While these thuughts were passing in his mind, his coun- 
tenance, no doubt, expressed them, and he fancied that the 
stranger’s eye sunk beneath his earnest gaze, and that he 
changed ca@ior. But no wonder; Lysander felt that any one 
would have been confused at being thus examined ; and he 
would have apologized for his rudeness, by owning that he 
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he had formerly known, that he could not help gazing on 
him—bnt he dared not so apologize, because he had a positive 


under circumstances of degradation and guilt; and he be- 


not avoid it; and look he did, whenever the stranger’s eyes 


had an opportunity. He also saw that his own absence of 
mind, sudden silence, and purturbed look, were observed 


> : | 
was so struck with Delmont’s resemblance to some one whom 


lieved, also, that if they had met before, the stranger must} 
recollect him. However, he forced himself to eat his supper, | 
and endeavored not to look at Alexis Delmont ; but he could! 


were turned away, —nor could he be unconscious that Alexis| 
examined his face with as scrutinizing a glance whenever he || as I have heard, men go abroad to improve their manners, 





with surprise by his mother and sisters, and with evident 
anger by Ernest, as if he thought his manner wanting in 
courtesy and respect to his new friend, who, on his part, 
found conversation, laughed without mirth, and seemed to 
eat ravenously without any real appetite. 

At length, as if unable to bear the oppressive, searching, 
though stolen gaze of Lysander, Alexis Delmont turned his 
full front face suddenly round, as if in defiance, and fixed 
on him an inguiring and unshrinking look —dut his cheek 
mas crimsoned by emotion, and the dilated nostril expressed men- 
tal conflict. 

Lysander was returning the gaze with one as fixed and in- 
quiring, when, in a moment, the past came distinctly ove1 
his recollection! and, unable to conceal his terrible. suspi- 
cions — convictions he dare not call them —he arose from the 
table and left the room. 

When he reached his own apartment he locked himself in, | 
and endeavored to recover himself, but in vain; and he 
was still rapidly pacing backwards and forwards, when 
his mother and his sister Minna begged admittance. The) 
recollection of a moment was sufficient to show him what 
he must say to them; the sensitive nature of women was 
not fitted to endure, without inquiry, suspicions like his, and 
with forced composure he admitted them into the room. 

He was not surprised to find them agitated, nor to learn 
that Ernest resented his strange conduct. 

“ And what says his friend to it?” 

“Oh! he says he is sure that he reminds you of some| 
one either too agreeable or very disagreeable to you, but that} 
he never saw you before,” | 

“ He says this, does he,” replied Lysander, thoughtfully : | 

| 


“part of what he says is perfectly true, and the dast part, 
very likely ; I dare not assert the contrary.” 

“But, my dear child,” said his mother, “which of it is| 
true, and which false? — your conduct has made us» very | 
uneasy.” 

“ That should not be,” answered Lysander, kindly ; “ but! 
all I have to say, is, that he does remind me of some one 
very disagreeable and odious indeed ; and he also reminds 
me of some of the most painful moments of my life.” 

“Ts that the whole truth, Lysander?” asked his sister, 
doubtingly. 

“Not exactly ; but it is as much as I shall at present dis. 
close, my sweet Minna; and it is what I wish thee, or our 
dear mother, to tell the young man himself, for it is a sub- 
ject I cannot converse with him upon. There is nothing, 1 
trust, very offensive in this, is there?” 

“N—no,” replied both the ladies, hesitatingly ; — and} 
begging them to go down and say what he had bidden them, 
he promised to join them ere long. But he did not tollow 
soon ; nor could he, without earnest supplication for aid, re- 
cover the shock which his feelings had received; for he 
could not believe that his suspicions were not realities. He 
had told his mother that he thought his return providential ; 
and a deep, solemn impression that it was so, now settled on 
his mind; and he humbly implored to be endowed with self- 
command, with incessant watchfulness, and unshrinking 
resolution — and then he ventured to return to the supper- 
table. 

He found Alexis laughing at this fresh proof of the com- 
mon-place vulgarity of his own features. — “I am like pide 
body, I think,” said he. “Inever go anywhere but some! 
one stares at me and says —O dear, how like you are to so 
and so! Nay, I have the misfortune of resembling some 
very wicked people.” 

“ How is that?” said Lysander, starting; “what, any 
wicked person in particular?” 

“Oh! more than one,” replied Alexis, coldly, as if offend. 
‘ed at the abruptness of the manner of his interrogator. 
“One lady fainted at sight of me, because I resembled the 
man who killed her husband: and a woman went into fits, 

















because she took me for her husband, who had been hanged 
for murder! ” 
“And yet you have not a murderous, nor even a vicions 














conviction that if he ever had seen this man before, it was/|expression, that I have as yet discovered,” said Lysander, 


gazing at him intently. 

“Nor that you wiii ever discover, I flatter myself,” re. 
joined the other, proudly. 

“T hope not,” reolied Lysander, thoughtfully. 

“T am sure not,” answered Alexis. 

“And so am I,” thundered out Ernest: “and I think, if, 


my wise brother has travelled to very little purpose ; and if 
he ever does not make a forward, makes a retrograde mo- 
tion: and he —but it is bedtime. I shall retire, being too 
much discomposed to recover myself again till I have slept.” 

This was the signal for a general breaking up. Alexis 
coldly bade Lysander good night, which the latter civilly 
returned ; then he declined a visit from his mother in his 
own room, and went to bed —but not to rest; a second 
sleepless night awaited him, where he had hoped to know a 
sleep unbroken as the slumbers of childhood. So little can 
we calculate upon what the morrow will bring forth! 

But a mind like Lysander Von Wieber’s was not likely to 
remain long in a state of feverish agitation ; and, feeling 
the truth of those encouraging words, “ Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee,” he joined the family at the breakfast table, 
with a cheerful countenance. 

“ Where is Mr. Delmont?” said he ; “does he not break- 
fast at home ?”’ 

“How should he venture?” replied Ernest, with a sneer ; 
“he is afraid of throwing the great man of the family into 
fits.” 

“ There is no fear of that, my dear brother,” replied Ly- 
sander, gently. ‘I trust I shall not behave so ill again: if 
I knew where to find your friend, I would go for him.” 

“How condescending!” observed Ernest, sarcastically ; 
“but my friend has breakfasted, and is gone to his work.” 

“ What! is he gone to discover the philosopher’s stone, or 
something as marvellous?” asked Lysander. 

“ He knows what he is about ; and will succeed, I doubt 
not, in time,” replied Ernest, with a blush of mingled anger 
and embarrassment. 

“ Well, I do not care what he does,” replied Lysander, “ if 
thy money, and that of those most dear to thee, which is 
confided to thy honorable keeping, is not risked in any of 
his projects. He has a right to do what he pleases with his 
own.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Ernest, and suddenly left the 
apartment. 

‘‘ All is not right in that quarter,” thought Lysander ; 
and he was glad to escape from painfui reflections, by pro- 


|| posing to read to the ladies, while they worked. 


At dinner Ernest returned, accompanied by his friend, to 
whom Von Wieber forced himself to be particularly atten- 
tive. Still he felt that Alexis was not at ease in his presence ; 
and that the usual sweetness of his countenance was ex- 
changed for one of a very sinister expression, whenever, un- 
observed, he fixed his eyes upon him. Yet this was not to 
be wondered at. The young man had found himself do- 
mesticated in the family, and loved as if he had been a near 
relation — when, lo! the head of it returns, and flies his 
presence, because he recalled disagreeable images and pain- 
ful feelings. 

Any man would regard another with indignation, who had 
come mal-apropos, and behaved so strangely. Still, was it 
possible that he could be mistaken in his personal identity ?— 
if not, the look of mistrust was more obviously accounted 
for ; — yet could it be—could he indeed be the person he so 
much resembled? He could not but own that there were . 
many instances on record, of resemblances so striking and 
so perfect that even a wife lived for some years with a man, 
not her husband, but who returned from battle declaring 
himself to be such; and she, as well as his relations and 
friends, acknowledged him to be the man whom he called 
himself. How much more likely, therefore, it was, that 
such a resemblance existed between the stranger and the in- 
dividual in question, than that the latter should, by some 
almost impossible charm, be his mother’s and brother’s 
guest, and the delight of the family — and had he not said 
he was taken fora murderer? While these thoughts were 
passing in his mind, they gave a milder and more benevolent 
expression to Lysander’s countenance as he looked at Alexis, 
who was not slow to Giscover it, and his awkwardness imme- 
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diately vanished ; and when he saw the children come ea-||North and South America, and Mr. Delafield has done him-||of this country immense valleys or basins which for ages 


gerly to him and climb his knees, “ the envied kiss to share,” 
there seemed so much affected kindness of manner towards 
the boisterous intruders, and such an evidence of the best 
and sweetest affections in all he did and said, that Von 
Wieber felt almost ashamed of his suspicions, and resolved 
to make the object of them amends, by bringing forward the 
subject of his entering into partnership with his brother. 
But while Lysander was expressing his dislike that any thing 
should be concluded in haste, and till the proper inquiries 
had been instituted, Alexis, proudly interrupting him, de- 
clared that he would not consent to be taken into partnership, 
after what had passed, till time sufficient for proper inqui- 
ries had elapsed, and till he was proved to be the man he 
professed to be. He added that he and Ernest had both 
written to the Honorable James Kenmore, the banker, at 
whose house they had both been together at a watering-place, 
who w4s at once his friend and distant relative ; and that, 
when his answer arrived, he trusted it would satisfy all 
parties. On hearing the name of this English banker, Von 
Wieber recollected it to be that of a partner in a very re- 
spectable house in London ; and he imma@iajely wrote to a} 
friend in London, to ask whether this gentlem®%h was a man 
of such unquestionable integrity as to makg his recommen- 
dation of any one worthy of implicit credit— and then he 
Jeft the event to infinite wisdom and mercy. 

In the meanwhile, Lysander found that Alexis was a sort 
of Admirable Crichton, — that he excelled in fencing, box- 
ing, running, leaping, wrestling, —that he could swim with 
his clothes on better than most men without, — that he could 
ride three horses at a time, standing, — and could also draw, 
read to admiration, and write pretty vers de société. Who 
can wonder, therefore, that his belief in the truth of his im- 
pressions began to fade; and that long before the expected 
answer could arrive, his suspicions were nearly gone? One 
day, Ernest, who had never entirely pardoned his brother’s 
doubting the perfection of this object of his idolatry, ear- 
nestly begged, when alone with him, that he would tell him 
of whom Alexis had the misfortune to remind him: and, as 
his doubts were now nearly removed, he no longer hesitated 
to inform him, — and I shall, in my own words, relate the 
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self great credit, not only by copious industry and research, 
but in the classic, light and legendary strength thrown into 
this work, which, if not as full and complete as it could have 
been made, will nevertheless serve as a pioneer and guide 
to other adventurers, until, in time, we shall have the anti- 
quities of America and their origin as clearly explained to 
us as those now are of Egypt. We have nothing of much 
importance north of Central America and Mexico. Indian 
mounds and tumuli are found, but they all differ materially 
in character and antiquity from those immense ruins and 
pyramids found in Mexico, and which have satisfied us that 
not only a distinct and civilized people formed those settle- 
ments and built those temples, but that they reached our 
continent by sea, and not by land from the northwest coast, 
as is supposed. Our theory is that the descendants of the 
shepherd kings—the builders of the Tower of Babel and 
the Pyramids—the founders of Tyre and Carthage —the 
Pheenicians driven down the Mediterranean by Joshua, and 
who subsequently circumnavigated Africa, reached the 
Western Islands and Great Britain, were driven into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and first discovered a rich and new country, 
of mild climate, and there formed their original settlement, 
built the city of Palenque, and all those gigantic Pyramids, 
Architectural Palaces, Temples, Bridges, Viaducts, Military 
Roads, &c. &c., covered by Hieroglyphics, which have been 
erroneously attributed to the Peruvians and Mexicans, who, 
we believe, were the descendants of a distinct people, the 
missing tribes of Israel, who, crossing from Asia by Beh- 
ring’s Straits, passed down on the Pacific side until they 
reached Mexico, where they found and destroyed, for the 
second time, their ancient foes, the Canaanites— more than 
one thousand years after their discovery of America. We 
have always regretted that the learned Humboldt, whose 
travels in those countries are so full of interest and informa- 
tion, never at any moment imagined that he was treading 
the soil of a country known to the inhabitants of the Old 
World. All his views would have undergone a revolution, 
and instead of attributing the antiquities which surrounded 
him to the Mexicans, Tultiquins, Aztiques, Peruvians, &c. 
&c., he would have cried out Eureka! here is Egypt. How 


anecdote which he told. —_ he have looked at the statue of what he calls the Aztec 
To be concluded next weck. || Priestess, at Tenochtilan, of which there is a good copy in 
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Hg ministered in vestments, where blaze the shrines of prayer, | 
And meekly he of Autun knelt, a mitred prelate there. 


His meteor-path pursuing, he crossed-Napoleon then, 
And on war’s troubled sky he burned, admired and feared of men. 


The poppet world was shaken, its realms like dice o’erthrown, 
High over all he laughed in scorn, the game was still his own. 


Untiring revolution’s wheel rolled on and still it found, 
So fate decreed — his courtier-feet upon the topmost round. 
¢ 


Thus on, till death, —ambition’s star of brilliance then was dim, 
Earth’s gauds are gay, yet what are they at such an hour to him! 


Haste! bring the curate! say the mass, be holy unction given ; 
Give gold— so may the shriven pass from sinful earth to heaven. 


O wondrous statesman ! well I learn from thee the lesson high, 
Though living men may scoff at hope, they clutch it when they die. 


And though through folly’s foreign way the exile gaily past, 
He turned from ail in weariness and sought his home at last. 


| Delafield’s work, without at once discovering that it was that 


of the Egyptian Mother of Isis ? 
“New wonders are opening upon us daily; the scrutiny 


|now begins, and before many years we shall have abundant 
|proof that this is as much the Old World, as Persia, Baby- 


lon, Egypt and Assyria. We are sorry that Mr. Delafield 
has not as yet had an opportunity of crossing the Cordilleras, 
and inspecting in person all the antiquities which he so well 
describes ; he would give us the sequel to his welcome com- 
mencement. Will some gentleman, having the means, send 
over for Lord Kingsborough’s work on Mexican Antiquities? 
it is the most recent and copious. 

Bishop Mcllvaine has written a graphic preface to Mr. 
Delafield’s work, which is elegantly printed in quarto, with 
plates, to show the importance of the Bible as an historical 
reference in these investigations; and Dr. Lakey has writ: 
ten a very learned appendix to the work, relative to the sa- 
periority of the men in the northern hemisphere. We are 
sure that it will be every where received and read with 
pleasure, as developing new and extraordinary facts relative 
to the first settlement of our country.” 


Peat. —Some time since we read an article in the Mer- 
























































have been the receptacles of vast quantities of vegetable 
matter. This, in process of time, has become decomposed, 
the acidity of the water into which it is emerged, preventing 
its absolute decay, until at the present time we find extensive 
beds of this substance, so compact and hard as nearly to re- 
sist the edge of a sharp spade. + 

This decomposition is of a light red color before being ex- 
posed to the air and light, and has the appearance of fresh- 
ness and vitality that is truly astonishing. Upon being ex- 
posed, however, it immediately grows black and crambiing. 

A gentleman was once overlooking some workmen who 
were employed in a meadow not many miles from this city, 
when, after they had dug into this vegetable substance to 
the depth of about ten feet, the spade of one of them struck 
upon something hard, and he was requested to pull it up: 
this was done, and it appeared to be a long sharpened stake. 
This curious circumstance attracted the attention of the gen- 
tleman, who was somewhat inquisitive ; and on close inspec- 
tion, the marks of beaver teeth were distinctly seen at the 
pointed end, which was ample testimony that it was so 
sharpened by this ingenious animal in constructing their 
habitations. But as soon as it was exposed to the air, al- 
though perfectly fresh before, it blackened and crumbled. 
We have seen peat, dug from this meadow, so hard as to ring 
on coming in contact with any other substance equally as 
hard; and when burnt, it gives a brilliant flame with great 
heat, much like the bituminous coal. The exterior is black, 
but the inside preserves its original color. One fact is wor- 
thy of notice ; the harder this substance is compressed when 
fresh and soft, the better it will burn when dry, and the 
greater will be the heat emitted. And there is no doubt that 
if a quantity of it should be closely compressed by some 
powerful machine, it would rival, ia all its qualities, the 
best coal. In fact, it would greatly resemble it. 

Such being the case, are we not justified in the belief, that 
at some future time, when our meadows are completely 
drained of their waters, and the vegetable substance; is 
crowded together by the great pressure from above, we shall 
find good bituminous coal, where now there is nothing but 
bog earth? Even as it is, if coal and wood should both fail 
us, we should find an almost inexhaustible supply of fuel in 
our meadows. This is worth the attention of an econo. 
mizing people. — Boston Reformer. 

Tue pest way TO Teaca, — It was once said by the French 
philosopher Diderot, “that the best way to educate a child, 
is to tell it stories, and let it tell stories to you.” There is 
much trve philosophy in this remark. 

There is a school-room education, and an ambulating or 
walking education ; the one is obtained out of the book on 
the bench, the other from walking among and talking of 
things. And we believe that this out-door instruction has 
been too much neglected, education having been conducted 
on the principle of looking out of the window at things, in- 
stead of visiting objects, and learning their properties and 
uses. 

The student, for example, looking out of his college win- 


dow at the horse, can give five or six names to the animal ; 
one in Latin, one in Greek, another in German, and then the 
French name, &c. The stable boy can give but one name ; 
yet which knows the most of the properties, nature, disposi- 
tion, and uses of the horse ? 


Laxes or TH2 Unirep Srates.—General Dearborn, in 


his admirable letters from the west, published in the Boston 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC, coal can be made from what is commonly called bog earth. 

EA This is no doubt, a fact ; and moreover, every man has this 

American Antiquittes.—There has just been published||apparatus in his own possession. Nor need we go to the 
in Cincinnati a work entitled —“ An Inquiry into the Origin| vast bogs in Great Britain and Ireland to mine our coal ; 
of the Antiquities of America, by John Delafield, jr., with sal there are immense quantities of it ia our own country, and 
Appendix, containing notes and a view of the causes of ov-floven in the western part of this State. Coal, it is ceded by 
periority of the men of the northern over those of the south.//all, is composed of nothing but purely vegetable matter. 
em hemisphere, by James Lakey, M. D., Cincinnati.” We! Now we know that the whole surface of the earth is under- 
have not seen this work, a single copy of which has reached'!going perpetual changes. The land which now nourishes 
New York from Cincinnati, where the first edition has al-|'the oak and the vine, was probably once washed by the wa- 
ready been sold. The editor of the New York Star has ex- llters of the ocean. Earthquakes have been active agents in 
amined the work, and thus speaks of it:—‘“This may be|!the various transformations of the surface of this world; 
considered the first attempt of an American to bring siglelite! oat volcanoes have Jent their aid; so that it is impossible 
all the evidences, ancient and modern, to prove the antiquity |lfor man to say what was the appearance of the land we 
and origin of the various curiosities, Pyramids, Tamuli,| dwell on, in days gone by, or what it will be at some future 
Temples, Hieroglyphics, &c., found scattered throughout | time. But this we do know, that there are in different parts 





cantile Journal, headed “ Manufactare of Coal.” The arti- 
cle intimates that, by a proper apparatus, good bituminous 






Courier, states the remarkable fact that there are no lakes, 
large or small, on the northern continent of America, south 
of forty-one egrees of latitude, except in Florida. Those 
in Florida, and some we believe in Alabama and Louisiana, 
are rather bayous, or lagoons, communicating with the sea, 
or expansions of stagnant rivers, which also themselves 
have mostly subterranean communication with the ocean. 
Such are found in all secondary formations similar to the 
swamp and alluvial regions of the delta of the Mississippi, 
and also our coasts and islands, like Florida, Cuba and the 
Bahamas. In the Jast, though insulated, they have tides, 
and, no doubt, there exists submarine arcades and tunnels 
of the coral reefs, through which the ocean finds egress and 
ingress. — Cuba, however, is marginated by precipitous reefs 
of coral rock on the north, and extensive white sand banks 
of the same animal material on its south coast. Yet. Cuba 
has primitive mountains of great heights, which appear to 
be the nucleus of its base. 
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DAVID'S LAMENT FOR ABSALOM, 





Original. 





Tur day was dark. The king was clad in mourning, 
And weeping for his lost son Absalom ; 

Whilst grief and Jamentation spread around, 

And sadness sits upon the conntenance 

Of all the people. In silent sorrow, 

And mourning deep, the aged parent kneels 

And veils his face, and cries with trembling voice, 
Oh! my son Absalom! Oh! Absalom 

My son! why could [ not have died for thee ? 

My course near run, my end so near approaching, 
Why did I live to see this gloomy day, 

O’ercast with clouds of dark and awful shade? 
Why holds the tomb my dearest earthly joy, 
Whilst I must linger bere to mourn alone ! 

My hoary head and trembling limbs, will pass 
With sorrow to the grave. My joys are dead ; 
With thee they rest, where 1 shall soon repose. 


Why did Ambition lead thee to rebel, 

And bring such ruin by unhallowed deeds ; 
Why bring such woes in desolating train, 
And pierce with anguish deep a parent’s heart? 
I watched with anxious care thine infancy, 
And sought in thee the blessings of my age ; 
But now with thee are buried all my joys, 
And hopesof coming good I thought in store. 
No more the sun can shed a cheering ray, 
Nor joys attend me to the silent tomb ; 

But darkness veils each hope of future good, 
And I am left to sigh my life away. 


llinger here worn down with grief, 
And wait for death to bring relief, 
To close my weeping eyes — my feeble tongue strike dumb. 
I cannot bear this burden Jong, 
{ pray forgiveness for thy wrong, 
And wait to mourn for thee, O my son Absalom ! 


I could have borne this injury, 
Had but thy life been spared to me — 
Since here my lamp runs low and burns with flickering flame ; 
But now the flame with feeble rays 
Grows dim, and my few coming days 
3 wait to mourn for thee, O my son Absalom! 


Keen anguish deep my boson swelling, 
Bars pleasure from my earthly dwelling : 
My worldly joys are past —I sigh for those to come. 
But while I live —w heaven appealing, 
In fervent prayers, in humble kneeiing, 
I wait to mourn for thee, O my son Absalom ! 


As winds its course the troubled stream, 
And passes by a fleeting gleam, 

So I shall pass away from this my earthly home: 
I wait a little longer here, 
Bereft of all I held most dear — 

I wait to mourn for thee, O my son Absalom ! 


Of sorrow’s cup I’ve drunk full deep, 
And oft for thee had cause to weep; 
But now I drain the cup, the dregs make up the sum, 
The sum of all my earthly pains ; 
Since thou art gone no good remains — 


I wait to mourn for thee, O my son Absalom! D. 


Billerica, Mass. 








THE TWO MINERS OF FAMATINA, 


such, as much superior to the actual possessions of the miser||terprise, except that unquenchable desire and determination 


Tue great mountain of Famatina, situated in the province 
of Rioja, has long been looked upon traditionally as the de- 
pository of enormous wealth, in the form of gold and silver 
ore ; but the turning this wealth to any important practical 
account is a circumstance of very recent date ; partly owing 
to the superstitious feelings which the native Indians have 
always connected, and still connect, with the supposed de- 
mons and other supernatural beings who are believed to in- 
habit the mountain ; but chiefly, no doubt, from the absence 
of any sufficient motive, on the part of the occupiers of the 
surrounding country, to encounter the perils and hardships 
attendant on exploring the scene of those, to them, useless 
and unnecessary treasures ; for so rich and fertile are the 
surrounding plains of the Rioja, and the Pampas, and so 
comparatively trifling is the labor required to obtain from 
them all which the simple-minded inhabitants need for their 
subsistence and comfort, that probably nothing but an actual 
display of the physical consequences (in wealth and consid- 
eration) to be gained by the enterprise in question, could 
have induced them to commence or continue the prosecution 


Pam the view of seeking their fortune in the mountain of| 
} 


who has not the heart to use what he has hoarded, as the 
feeling of having all one’s wants supplied is to that of wants 
increasing in the exact ratio of the supply to which they refer. 
The innumerable herds of the Pampas, to be had almost by 
seeking for —the inexhaustible fertility of the soil, requiring 
nothing worthy of the name of toil in its tillage —the pecu- 
liar character of some portion of the vegetation, serving for 
almost every purpose connected with the actual wants of 
human life, and, finally, the beautiful, but enervating and 
relaxing climate; all these things united, afforded ample 
means of content to the comparatively few inhabitants of 
the vast province of Rioja; which, even at the present time, 
does not number more than twenty thousand souls. It is 
true the king of Spain and his government have made re- 
peated attempts to work the mines, known to have formerly 
existed in this mountain. But they could never hit upon 
any inducements sufficiently strong to secure the earnest 
and active co-operation of the inhabitants, or even to over- 
come that superstitious horror which had been left as a 
legacy to them by their simple, but in this instance perhaps 
wise ancestors, relative to the dangers — unnamed and-un- 
known, but not the less effectual in their influence — attend- 
ant on the task of exploring the vast and naturally terrific 
solitudes immediately surrounding the objects of their search. 
The early Indians, just referred to, had also adopted another 
precaution, as if with a view of deterring their descendants 
from the perilous enterprise in question — perilous even, 
more on account of the cupidity which its results excited in 
their European masters, than in the actual physical hard- 
ships and evils connected with it. On ceasing to work the 
mines, they carefully built up and concealed, by every means 
in their power, the various openings to them, so as to remove 
all clue, if possible, to the exploring of them in future. 

It should be mentioned, however, that just before the 
great discovery, now about to be described in detail, a slight 
impulse had been given to the Riojanos, to avail themselves 
of the wealth which all believed to be at their disposal, if 
needed, by the smuggling trade, which commenced at the 
opening of the present century, between the province and 
Buenos Ayres, in articles of English clothing. The desire 
of being more gaily clad than their neighbors—a desire 
always to be put in action, in idle and unoccupied bosoms — 
had induced a few of the inhabitants to undertake mining 
expeditions into the heart of the desolate mountain; and 
the consequence was that a little silver got into circulation 
in the province—a thing, till then, almost unknown. At 
length, in the year 1805, about four years after the slight 
and insignificant attempts just referred to, there were seen 
one day riding into the village of Chilecito, two wretchedly 
clad men, both mounted on one sorry mule, and armed with 
one old musket. On inquiry, it appeared that these men 
had travelled from Peru in the manner just described, and 
had sapported themselves on their journey, entirely by the! 
aid of their old gun, with which they had killed, from time| 
to time, what they needed for their subsistence. It was as- 
certained, too, that, having been long engaged as laborers in 
the Peruvian mines, and having acquired the knowledge 
[reveseery for their purpose, they had left that country solely 


Famatina—the traditional reports of its wealth having long| 
age reached the country from which they came. These two 
men vere named Juan Leita, and Juan Echavaria; and I 
have been told by persons who were eye-witnesses to their 
first entry in Chilecito, that nothing could exceed the aston- 
ishment excited in the inhabitants of the village at the idea 
of two poverty stricken and almost naked beings attempting| 
to contend with the dangers and rigors of the so dreaded sol- 
itudes of the Famatina mountain. But these men, unlike 
the happier inhabitants of the fertile plains of Rioja, had 
long felt the evils of poverty, and craved the advantages 
which they had been aceustomed to see enjoyed by the pos- 
sessors of wealth alone ; and they determined to risk, and to 
bear every thing, with the view of bettering their condition. 
These are the class of persons from which we are to look 
for those discoveries and achievements, which demand un- 
wearying perseverance, and suppose and include constant 
privation. The two penniless and friendless adventurers 
from a distant land looked on the wondrous mountain of 
which they had heard so much ; and seeing in its now visi- 





of it, even since the revolution, and the new train of mo-|| ble form literally ‘‘a mine of wealth,” they determined within 
tives and feelings which that event has introduced. But) themselves to explore and take possession of its treasures, 
before that period the wealth of the Famatina mountain mt or perish in the attempt. On their arrival st Chilecito, they 


mained a treasure of the imagination merely ; and was, as 


jwere literally destitute of every thing necessary to their en- 








































to accomplish it, which constituies in such cases great part 

£ the required power. They had not even brought with 
them any of the mining tools necessary for the commence- 
ment of their operations ; nor a farthing of money to pur- 
chase them. These, therefore, together with the supply of 
provisions indispensable to their very existence, while work. 
ing on a spot, near which none could, by possibility, be pro. 
cured, they contrived to obtain on credit, from a curate of 
Chilecito, named Granillo, who agreed to supply them with 
what they needed, to the amount of thirty dollars, on condi- 
tion, that if they succeeded in their undertaking, they were 
to repay him double the amount within a certain time: and, 
with these supplies they started for the mountain, the very 
day after their arrival in its neighborhood: They proceeded 
on foot themselves, as it was necessary to load their mule 
with the provisions, tools, &c. which they were enabled by 
the curate to take with them. It is said that the hardships 
they endured, for the first three or four days, were almost 
incredible ; for during the whole of that time, they were ex- 
posed to the fury of a snow storm, almost naked, and without 
firing, or even silter. At the end of that time they had 
contrived to d@@ out a small cave in the side of the rock, to 
shelter them at night from the snow and rain; and there 
they used to lie Glose together, with no other means of avoid- 


warmth of each other. Their only provisions were biscuit 
and a little dried beef, or chargui, which they were obliged 
to eat cold —having, as I have said, no means of procuring 
firing of any kind. Nevertheless they persevered—their 
frst attempt being made at that part of the mountain called 
the Cerro Negro, where, after working for some time, they 
discovered a small vein of virgin silver, mixed with sulphu- 
ret of silver. They continued working upon this for about 
a month, never quitting the mountain during that period; 
at the end of which time, having collected together as much 
ore as they could carry, they returned with it to Chilecito, 
As all mining speculations had ceased in that neighborhood, 
they were now at a loss how to turn their little treasure to 
account, by reducing it toa tangible form. This, however, 
they at last effected, by grinding the ore to powder, on a 
large flat stone, as painters grind their colors, and then tritu- 
rating it with mercury, to extract the silver. The produce 
of this their first adventure was about one hundred dollars ; 
with which, having first paid the curate his promised sixty | 
dollars, they purchased more provisions, and a little clothing, 
and then returned to the mountain, and were heard of no 
more for three months. At the end of that time one of 
them came back to the village, with sufficient silver ore to 
purchase two additional mules, for the purpose of bringing 
back the increasing produce of their labors. And thus they 
went on for about twelve months, never quitting the moun- 
tain but when compelled to return in search of provisions. 
It was understood that, by this time, they had accumulated 
a capital of about two thousand dollars: and about this 
time it was that they discovered the rich mine called Santa 
Domingo. They now found themselves sufficiently before- 
hand with the world to feel justified in hiring laborers from 
the village to work for them ; and having also purchased a 
spot of ground in the valley of Famatina, in which there 
was a convenient fall of water from one of the mountain 
rivulets, Juan Leita, who was a man of great mechanical 
ingenuity, constructed with his own hands a trapichi mill, 
for the purpose of grinding the ore on a larger scale. The 
whole of this construction he completed without assistance : 
and then being the hardier man of the two, he returned to 
the mountain to work and superintend the operations there, 
while Echavaria came to reside at the mill, and attend to 
the extraction of the metal from the ore. In this manner 
they proceeded for ten years, by which time they had accu- 
mulated a capital of a hundred thousand dollars. But in 
doing this they had excited the malicious envy of the Rioja- 
nos, whose cupidity made them covet the wealth which their 
want of industry prevented them from even attempting to 
compass for themselves by similar means. At this period 
too, the revolution broke out, and afforded the means of, in 
some measure, accomplishing the object which was now 
contemplated by some of the heads of the people. The first 
step taken against them was to order them to pay a contri- 
bution of a thousand dollars for the service of the state. 
This was no sooner complied with than another was for a 
similar sum, and shortly afterwards others to the amount of 
five thousand dollars more. On this Echavaria, who was at 
once a shrewd and a timorous man, and foresaw the storm 


ing being frozen to death, but that of receiving the animal ’ 
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that was brewing, endeavored to prevail on Leita to join 
him in retiring to Peru with the property they had amassed. 
But Leita refused to consent ; and the result was, that they 
came to the resolution of dividing their property, and Echa- 
varia made his escape immediately after—having first 
buried in a spot, near the mill, that portion of his gains 
which he was not able to carry with him. Shortly after the 
departure of Echavaria, it was reported that Leita had dis- 
covered another mine, still richer than any of those they had 
hitherto been working upon. Whether this was true or not, 
it had the effect of exciting still further the cupidity of the 
new government, and an order was speedily sent to Leita, 
requiring him to furnish a still larger contribution. This he 
had expected, and had prepared himself for, by burying in 
the ground nearly all his treasures ; and his reply to the gov- 
ernment order was that they had already deprived him of 
all his gains. But they were not to be put off in this man- 
ner. On receiving the above reply, they immediately had a 
meeting of the Cabildo, in the town of Rioja ; and the result 
was the sending a militia officer and twenty men, to take 
Leita into custody, and lodge him in prison, under the pre- 
tence that he was an old Spaniard, and an enemy to the 
state. The party arrived at his house, in the Escaleras, just 
as he was setting down to dinner; and having immediately 
taken him, and placed heavy fetters upon his legs, they were 
about to place him on a horse, and carry him away. But 
he determined on having recourse to stratagem, with the 
view of, if possible, gaining his liberty, and escaping from 
their hands. Accordingly, pretending the utmost submis- 
sion to the commands of the government, he invited the party 
to take some dinner with him before they set out, and offered 
to supply them with some excellent wine, which he possessed. 
This proposal was immediately accepted by the officer com- 
manding the party; and, as the only servant of Leita, a 
black slave, had ran away on the approach of the military 
party, Leita offered to wait on them himself, and fetch the 
wine, serve the dinner, &c. This he did for some time with 
great apparent good humor, and with great satisfaction to 
the party; who, as their spirits waxed higher with Leita’s 
excellent wine, grew more favorably disposed towards their 
prisoner ; and the head of them, seeing with what alacrity 
he went in and out in their service, observed that it was a 
pity he should be so much inconvenienced by his fetters, 
and ordered that they should be taken off. Freed from this 
encumbrance, he still kept running in and out, doing their 
bidding, and supplying them with more wine: till at length, 
having ascertained the position and arms of the three senti- 
nels who had been placed without, he watched his opportu- 
nity, and suddenly closed the door (which shut with a-spring 
latch) on the drinking party within; and then having by 
great resolution and strength disarmed and put to flight the 
sentinels, he presented himself at the window of the room 
where the rest were enclosed, and threatened with an axe to 
chop off the head of the first person who offered to escape by 
that exit. Then, still keeping watch over the now drunken 
party within the room, he whistled for his black slave, (who, 
it appeared, had only been sent out of the way to concea! 
himself, with the view of assisting his master’s project,) Leita 
ordered him to prepare the two best horses of the party and 
bring them to him, and to unsaddle and turn loose all the 
rest. This being done according to his desire, both master 
and man mounted, and were soon at a great distance on the 
road across the Andes to Coquimbo in Chili. They rode day 
and night: but by the time they had reached the central 
ridge of the Andes, their horses sunk under them from fa- 
tigue ; and, on seeing their pursuers approaching in the dis- 
tance, they abandoned their horses, and continued their 
flight on foot, making for the craigs and precipices where 
their pursuers could not possibly follow them. They were 
now safe for the present : and in a few days Leita made his 
appearance before the Spanish royalist general, Osorio, rep- 
resenting who he was, and the circumstances under which 
he had left Rioja; and stating that if the general would 
supply him with a certain number of men, he would engage 
speedily to reduce the whole province to the dominion of the 
Spanish monarchy. Osorio could not supply Leita with the 
required means, but was induced, by his representations, to 
provide him with letters of recommendation to Pezuela, the 
viceroy of Peru, who, he said, would be likely to further his 
View in the proposed project. But to deliver these letters, it 
was necessary that Leita should travel through a great track 
of country in the province of Tucuman and Salta, at the 
imminent risk of falling in with his enemies. He therefore 
determined on disguising himself as a poor miner, ‘and 





taking with him only one attendant as a guide on the road/} Axaris.— Abaris, the Scythian, known to us for his visit 
he was to go, leaving his own faithful black behind him to||to Greece, was by all accounts, a great magician. Herodo. 
avoid suspicion. In this manner he reached in safety the||tus says that he is reported to have travelled over the world 
boundary of the province of Salta. But here observing a||with an arrow, eating nothing during his journey. Other 
scouting party of fifty men in the distance, Leita hid his||authors relate that this arrow was given him by Apollo, and 
money and papers in a thicket hard by; which he had||that he rode upon it through the. air, over lands and seas, 
scarcely accomplished, when the party came up, and began/|and all inaccessible places. The time in which he flourished 
to make illusory inquiries, which he at first refused to an-|/is very uncertain ; some represent him as having construct- 
swer, for fear of causing suspicion by his Arragon accent.||ed the Palladium, which, as long as it was preserved, kept 
At last being compelled by their ill usage and threats to|/Troy from being taken by an enemy, and others affirming 
speak, he described himself as a poor miner in search of||that he was familiar with Pythagoras, who lived six hundred 
work. But, as he had feared, his accent excited further sus-|| years later, and that he was admitted into his special confi- 
picions, and they proceeded to beat him and his guide, till||dence. He is said to have possessed the faculty of foretell- 
the latter at last confessed who Leita was, though he could||ing earthquakes, allaying storms, and driving away pesti- 
not disclose the object of his travelling that road. But||lence; he gave out predictions wherever he went; and is 
another blow or two soon induced him to confess where his||described as an enchanter, professing to cure diseases by 
master had hidden his papers and money ; and these dis-||virtue of certain words which he pronounced over those who 
closed all that they wished to know. They then immediate-|| were afflicted with them. t 

ly conducted their prisoner to the city of Tucuman ; where 
he was subjected to a brief and summary trial, and was im- 
mediately condemned to death for being in correspondence 
with the enemies of the Patria. Soon after his condemna- 
tion, a priest, named Jose Augustin Colombres, came to con- 
fess Leita; and, with the view of extracting from him the 
knowledge of where he had hidden his supposed treasures, 
he promised to procure a grant of his life on condition of 
such disclosure. Leita was easily induced, under his des- 
perate circumstances, to fall into this snare; and having 
made the desired confession to the wily priest, he was almost 
immediately shot in the Plaza of the town. Two years 
after this, the above named priest made a journey to the 
Escaleras, for the purpose, as is supposed, of taking away 
the buried treasure, the knowledge of which he had extracted 
from its owner; and thus concluded the first modern mining 
enterprise of the Famatina. 
































A Beavtirut Sentiment From Sr. Prerre.— Happy is he, 
in these days, who, instead of rambling over the world, can 
live remote from mankind! Happy the man who knows 
nothing beyond the circumference of his own horizon, and 
to whom even the next village is an unknown land! He 
has not placed his affections on objects which he must never 
more behold, nor left his reputation at the mercy of the 
wicked. He believes that innocence resides in hamlets; 
honor in palaces, and virtue in temples, His glory and his 
religion consist in communicating happiness to those around 
him. If he beholds not in his garden the fruits of Asia, or 
the shady groves of Peru, he cultivates the plants which de- 
light his wife and children. He has no need of the monu- 
ments of architecture to dignify and embellish nis landscape. 
A tree, under the shade of which a virtuous man is reclined 
to rest, suggests to him sublime recollections ; the poplar in 
the forest recals to his mind the combats of Hercules; and 
the foliage of the oak reminds him of the crowning garlands 
TO of the Capitol. 





Arasian Litexature.—The rapid growth of Arabian lit- 
erature is one of the most striking phenomena of history. 
Arabia seemed rather to recollect than to acquire, rather to 
revive a deceased literature than to create a new. She en- 
tered on the vast field of knowledge as on a paternal inher- 
itance, not with the hesitation of a discoverer, but with the 
confidence of one to whom every “ dingle and alley green of 
that wild wood” had been once familiar, and whose recol- 
lections were revived by the sight of her accustomed walks 
and familiar trees. A century had hardly elapsed from the 
barbarous era of the Hegira, when the court of Haroun Al 
Raschid was the cenire of science and arts. A hundred and 
twenty years after the pretended burning of the Alexandrian 
library, public libraries were opened even in the obscurest 
cities of the Arabian empire. ll their eities vied with each 
other in the number of their colleges and learned men. 
Kings sat at the feet of sages to learn wisdom, and the whole 
empire seemed but one vast academy, where all were either 
teachers or disciples. Every branch of science, exact or 
speculative, the Arabs had studied with success ; and as the 
growth of their literature had been as rapid as their con- 
quests, it seemed as if its extent would be vast and varied 
as the territories they had acquired. 

Currovs Fact. — An officer in India relates, that in pass- 
ing by a tiger’s den, in the absence of the tiger, he examined 
the interior, and found in the middle of it, a large portion of 
stone, on which the animal reposed, to be worn smooth, and ; 
polished by the friction of his body. A stone of the same 

Lixes anp Distixes.—Every country furnishes instances||kind occurs in a cave in Franconia; and a similar effect 
of the dislikes entertained by its inhabitants to particular||may be observed on the marble steps and altars of churches ; 
articles of subsistence, which are held in estimation by other| portions even of metallic statues, that are favorite objects of 
people. The peasants and poor of Norway, according to Dr.||pilgrimage, are sometimes kissed away by the admiration 
Clarke, will not eat rabbits; they fancy them too like cats.||of their worshippers. The well-known bronze statue of 
The Arabs eat locusts, roasted and broiled, while they are||St. Peter at Rome, has lost a part of the great toe in this 
surprised that oysters and lobsters sheuld form any part of||manner. 
the food of Europeans. “Who could prevail on an Eng- i. = 
lishman,” our author asks, “to eat a rat ora hedgehog?|| Tae Earts ike an Eao.—Calcott, in his work on the 
Vet these are acknowledged to afford a delicious morsel in||deluge, remarks, that the opinion of the ancients, concern. 
countries where the inhabitants are not liable to the same||ing the earth’s resembling an egg, has great propriety in it ; 
prejudices.” The singular taste of eating rats is incorrectly || for the central nucleus, by its innermost situation and shape, 
stated by some writers to have prevailed among the ancient||may well represent the yolk ; the abyss of water which sur- 
Romans. It was not the rat, but the field-mouse found in||rounds it, and is in a middle position, may stand for the 
chesnut woods, and still eaten by the Italians, that formed a||clear fluid of the white. The crust of the earth, by its 
dish at the Roman tables. roundness, hardness, &c. is analagous to the shell. 


Original. 





Wuen clouds of misfortune and trouble appear, 
And darken with sadness the sky of the mind ; 
When chill on the heart pour the storms of despair, 
And the world that we loved to our sorrows is blind ; 
Then turn we from earth and its phantoms away, 
And seek in the soul the true haven of rest ; 
When the night of affliction is turned into day, 
By the brightness that beams from the clime of the blest. 


When friends prove inconstant, or constant, have failed 
From grief and despondence the bosom to free.; 
When by perils encompassed, by terrors assailed, 
And the roar of the breakers is heard on the lea ; 
There still is one Friend who is able to cheer, 
At whose bidding the billows will instantly rest ; 
And the bright star of hope ’mid the gloom will appear, 
Directing us safe to the clime of the blest. 


Be this, then, thy solace, in hours of distress, 
Though cold on thy heart blow the winds of neglect ; 
Though those, once the kindest, have ceased to caress, 
And the joys once most precious to nature, are wrecked ; 
That there still is a land of enjoyment most sweet, 
Where the sorrows of earth can no longer molest ; 
Where the saints she has nurtured with rapture shall meet, 
And together repose in the clime of the blest. RURSL BARD. 


Dracut, Mass. 
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ESSAY ON POLITICAL HONESTY. 
An extract from an unpublished volume, entitled ‘‘ Anatomy of Politics.” 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





Tuere is no virtue which requires the union of so much 
judgment, philosophy and mora] resolution, for the practice 
of it, as honesty. Besides the self-denial which is required 
to refuse the offer of an unjust advantage that favors one’s 
own interest, there is likewise required a great deal of dis- 
crimination, to enable one to deiermine, in many intricate 
cases, what course he is bound to pursue by his moral obli- 
gations. I believe it may be truly asserted, that the practice 
of honesty, when one departs from the common walks of life, 
requires mo less strength of mind than uprightness of heart. 
I believe the latter quality, withont more than an ordinary 
share of good sense, would not enable an individual to be 
honest, except in the simple dealings of common life. “ An 
honest man,” therefore, “is the noblest work of God,” not 


merely on account of the superlative value of his peculiar 
virtue, but on account of the extraordinary combination of 


wisdom and goodness which is necessary to enable one to 
practice it. 

Politicians are notorious, iv the general opinion of mankind, 
(with the exception always of the members of our own respec- 


tive parties, ) for their dishonesty. Yet we find the majority of 


these individuals very honest citizens in all their private deal- 
ings. Hence has arisen the notion that all is fair in politics, 
from observing that men who are honest as private citizens, 
are dishonest as politicians. But the truth is, that these indi- 
viduals are just as conscientious in their political as in their 
private conduct, but the strength of their judgment, though 
sufficient to guide them aright in the latter case, is insuffi- 
cient for their guidance in the former —since the one re- 
quires a great deal more wisdom to determine what duty de- 
mands than the other. Few men have sufficient wisdom to 
enable them to be perfectly honest, however great may be 


their wish to perform their duties. They are in the habit of 


erring unconsciously, from their inability to scrutinize their 
own motives. Honest in their private dealings, where their 
course is plainly drawn, they fail to be honest in their politi- 
cal career, where their course is intricate, and where the 
true path of honesty can only be distinguished by a person 
of extraordinary wisdom, who is not liable to be unconscious- 
ly swayed by temptations of avarice and ambition. 

Men who are perfectly upright in their intentious, are in 


many instances unconsciously biassed by considerations of 


self-interest. Such are many of those instances, in which a 
question is involved which one has not definitely settled in 
his own mind. Under suck circumstances, one naturally 
pauses, to consider which side his personal interest requires 
him to support, previous to examining the question in the 
abstract. One’s selfishness will then cause his reasoning 
powers to be more eloquent in establishing those points 
which are favorable to self, than the opposite. To. estab- 
lish the desirable conclusion is an agreeable exercise, and 
to establish the opposite a disagreeable exercise of the facul- 
ties. All one’s involuntary efforts, if they may be so called, 
are therefore given to the former, and the latter obtains only 
those voluntary efforts, which he feels constrained to make 


with a severe struggle, by his conscience. The remarks of 


the speakers on the desirable side are more interesting, and 
take a stronger hold of the mind, and require a Jess painful 
effort of attention, than those of the opposite side. Hence, 
though one truly desires to form an impartial conclusion, he 
will generally fail, unless he makes up his opinion, before 
he has ascertained which is the favorable side to his own 
interest, prejudices or ambition. A iailure of impartiality 
in such instances, and under such influences, is not, therefore, 
a positive proof of moral dishonesty, but rather of selfish- 
ness and weakness of mind, which renders one unable to 
determine the operation of motives in his own breast. The 
most conscientious individuals may be subject to such biasses 
to a great extent, and may wonder that they should be ac- 
cused of dishonesty, while the observers of their career are 
just as greatly astonished that they should make any preten- 
sions to honesty. 

In this place it ought to be remarked that, in perhaps the 
majority of instances, in which an individual is supposed to 
be dishonest, the suspicion arises from the ignorance or stu- 
pidity of the judges. Men are too apt to estimate the mo. 
tives of the performer of a certain action, by assuming it 
for a fact, that he is governed by the same principles which 
























influence their own minds. Bigots always condemn him as 
dishonest, who performs an action which they themselves 
disapprove. They make no allowance for the different views 
of right and wrong entertained by themselves and the per- 
sons whom they condemn. Such are all these persons, who 
in their hearts approve or condemn the motives of a politician 
according as his acts are favorable or unfavorable to their 
own party. 

I believe it would not be dealing too much in metaphysi- 
cal subtilities, to point out two kinds of dishonesty. The first 
is that kind which is practised with a wilfal and known dere- 
liction from the path of duty; the second is that which is 
practised, without the deliberate intention of wrong, while 
unconsciously swayed by sinister motives. I believe truly 
that there are many thorough, practical knaves in the world, 
who believe themselves to be honest men ; because, so far as 
they are capable of examining their own hearts, they feel con- 
scious mainly of pure intentions. One half of the persecu- 
tions waged by one political and theological party against 
another, though they actually proceed from selfishness of the 
worst kind, are conscientiously believed by the persecutors to 
spring from a fountain of pure holiness or patriotism in their 
own breasts. Men may be practically dishonest, either from 
an inability of determining the motives of their conduct, or 
in consequence of their acts. In either of these cases one 
may be consciously an honest man, while he is practically a 
knave. Such is, I believe, the character of the greater 
amount of political dishonesty. 

A dishonest politician of this stamp, was endowed by na- 
ture with only sufficient wisdom to enable him to determine 
his moral duty in a private sphere of life. Nature, not in- 
tending him for a statesman, did not bestow upon him a suf- 
|ficient amount of intelligence to govern him aright in his po- 
litical career. He is out of his proper element, when on the 
public stage, and has no talent for advancing, except by 
trimming and intrigue. It becomes difficult to practice hon- 
esty, just in proportion as one’s sphere of action is compli- 
cated and intricate. In private dealings, any man of com- 
mon sense knows that it is dishonest to steal, or to cheat his 
neighbor, and is able to determine the character of those acts 
which are fraudulent. Hence, in private life, it requires no 
more than common sense to be honest. In a political sphere, 
on the other hand, though every cne understands the gen- 
eral truth, that it is his duty to provide for the public good, 
yet it requires a great deal more than common wisdom, to 
judge impartially, or to escape the unconscious influence of 
one’s selfishness—a great deal more wisdom than is re- 
quired to obtain office or distinction. 

It is often asked whether it be possible for any one to be 
honest in a political career. This question is proposed by 
those who believe too much of the slander of the political 
press. Were we to believe the motives of our leading men 
to be such as they are represented in the majority of the 
rival journals, we must believe that there is neither honesty 
nor good faith in any individual of any party, since the best 
men of all parties are constantly slandered in one journal 
or another. Bring forward a public character that has not, 
in frequent instances, been represented as a thorough knave, 
and you will see one who has either been very inefficient, or 
who has conducted with too much selfish prudence for a 
man of true philanthropy. An honest politician who is not 
calumniated by certain partizans and sectarian presses, 
whose professional business is puffing on the one side and 
calumny on the other, must be a man of passive or negative 
honesty, whose character has no definite shades, and who is 
not considered of sufficient importance to be calumniated. 
Hence, though there is probably far less honesty among polli- 
ticians, than there would be, if there was more regard to 
truth among our political journalists, yet the majority are 
far better characters than they are represented to be even in 
the most candid journals of the opposite party. Instead of 
decrying the motives of the advocate of principles which we 
disapprove, which is the usual course pursued by those who 
have not sufficient talent to argue upon principles, the only 
course which ought te be countenanced is to attack the 
measures and doctrines which are advanced, by argument. 
The personal motives of the advocates of certain principles 
(allowing that it is within the limits of human possibility to 
determine them, ) do not lessen their truth, if they are correct, 
nor increase their incorrectness, if they are false. 




























































MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





Anecpote or Hemeccer.— Heidegger was a Swiss musi- 
cian who resided in England during a part of the reign of 
King William III. He was possessed of many virtues, but 
was subject to intemperance, and was notorious for the ugli- 
ness of his face. Pope, in his Duncaid, calls the bird which 
attended the Goddess of Dunces, 


* A monster of a fowl 
Something betwixt an Heidegger and owl,”’ 


and explains Heidegger to mean “a strange bird from Swit- 
zerland,” &c. His face is introduced into several of Ho. 
garth’s prints. The facetious duke of Montague gave an 
entertainment at the Devil tavern, Templebar, to several of 
the nobility and gentry, selecting the most convivial, and a 
few hard-drinkers, who were all in the plot. Heidegger was 
invited, and in a few hours after dinner, was made so dead 
drunk, that he was carried out of the room and laid insensi- 
ble upon a bed. A profound sleep ensued, when a Miss 
Salmon was introduced, who took a mould from his face in 
plaster of Paris. From this a mask was made, and a few 
days before the next masquerade, at which the king prom- 
ised to be present, the duke made application to Heidegger’s 
valet de chambre, to know what suit of clothes he was likely 
to wear; and then procuring a similar dress, and a person 
of the same stature, he gave him his instructions. On the 
evening of the masquerade, as soon as his majesty was seat- 
ed, Heidegger, as usual, ordered the music to play, “God 
save the King;” but his back was no sooner turned, than 
the false Heidegger ordered them to strike up “Over the 
Water to Charley.” The whole company were instantly 
thunder-struck, and all the courtiers, not in the plot, were 
thrown into a stupid consternation. Heidegger flew to the 
music gallery, swore, stamped and raved ; accused the mu- 
sicians of drunkenness, or of being set on by some secret 
enemy toruin him. The king and the Countess of Yar- 
mouth laughed so immoderately, that they hazarded a dis- 
covery. While Heidegger staid in the gallery, “God save 
the King” was the tune ; but when, after setting matters to 
rights, he retired to one of the dancing rooms, to observe if 
decorum was kept by the company, the counterfeit, stepping 
forward, and placing himself on the floor of the theatre, just 
in front of the music-gallery, called out in a most audible 
voice, imitating Heidegger, declared them blockheads, ask- 
ing them if he had not just told them to play “Over the 
Water to Charley?” A pause ensued ; the musicians, who 
knew his character, in their turn, thought him either drunk 
or mad; but as he continued his vociferation, “ Charley” 
was played again. At this repetition of the supposed af- 
front, some of the officers of the guards, who always attend- 
ed on these occasions, were for ascending the gallery, and 
kicking the musicians out; but the, dake of Cumberland, 
who could hardly contain himself, interposed. The compa- 
ny were thrown into great confusion. “Shame! shame!” 
resounded from all parts; and Heidegger once more flew, 
in a violent rage, to that part of the theatre facing the gal- 
lery. Here the duke of Montague, artfully addressing him- 
self to him, told him, “the king was in a violent passion ; 
that his best way was to go instantly and make an apology, 
for certainly the musicians were mad, and afterwards to dis- 
charge them.” Almost at the same instant he ordered the 
false Heidegger to do the same. The scene now became 
truly comic in the circle before the king. Heidegger had no 
sooner made an humble apology for the insolence of his mu- 
sicians, but the false Heidegger advanced, and in a plaintive 
tone cried out; “Indeed, sire, it was not my fault, but the 
devil in my likeness.” Poor Heidegger turned round, stared, 
staggered, grew pale, and could not uttera word. The duke 
then humanely whispered in his ear, the sum of his plot, and 
the counterfeit was ordered to take off his mask. Here end- 
ed the frolic ; but Heidegger declared he would never attend 
any public amusement, if that witch, the wax-work woman, 
did not break the mould and melt down the mask before his 
face. 





TypocraPHicaL Errors.— We commend, without com- 
ment, the following extract, to the attention and candid pe- 
rusal of all those readers who are in the habit of hunting for 
errors of the press. 

When the ordinary reader of newspapers, or of books, 
meets with an occasional blunder, either of a letter or a 
word, he is apt to cry out upon the carelessness with which 
the newspaper or book is printed. It is in the very nature 


Coxsiper your wants, before you make wishes, and you 
will prevent the humiliation of repenting many idle words. 
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of the process of producing words and sentences, by the 
putting together of moveable types, that a great many blun- 
ders should be made by the compositors in the first stage, 
which nothing but the strictest vigilance can deteet and get 
rid of. The ordinary process of correction is for the printer’s 
reader to look upon the proof, while another person, general- 
ly a boy, reads the copy aloud. 

As he proceeds, the reader marks all the errors which 
present themselves upon a first perusal. The proof then 
goes back to the compositor, and here a business of great 
labor and difficulty ensues. Omitted words and letters have 


to be replaced by the corrector. The insertion of two or 
three words will sometimes derange the order of a dozen ||most lamentable state ; and often it is the case that the best 


lines; and the omission of a sentence will involve the re-|/and the worst specimens may be found in adjoining districts. 
arrangement of many pages. In the tedious process new | We recollect an instance in which one schovl district main- 
blunders are oftentimes created, and these again can only||tained a school five months in the winter, and four in the 
be remedied by after vigilance. The first corrections being ||summer, and nearly every child within its limits was a regu- 
perfected, the reader has what is called a revise. He com-|jlar attendant; while its very next neighbor, a district con- 
pares this with his first proof, and ascertains that all his ||taining double the amount of wealth, expended only the bare 
corrections have been properly made. In this stage of the|jamount of money which the law required, and in doing 
business, the proof generally goes to the author; and it is|/that, hardly a winter passed in which the master was not 
rarely that the most practised author does not feel it neces- turned out of doors by his scholars, or if he maintained his 
sary to make some alteration. The complicated process of|jauthority, dismissed by their parents as too severe to the Jit- 
correction is again to be gone over. The printer’s reader||tle dears. . 

and author have again revises, and what they again correct|} Mr. Mann complains much of imperfect ventilation in 
is attended to. The proof being now tolerably perfect, the|}country school houses ; but to show that this is not always 
labor of another is, generally in most large establishments, ||the case, he related the following circumstance. He visited 
called in. It is his business to read for the press, that is, || what was called a school, in the interior of the State, during 
search for the minutest errors with a spirit of the most in-||the past summer, and on entering the shell where the young 
dustrious criticism. The author has often to be consulted||idea was taught how to shoot, was somewhat surprised, on 
upon the queries of this captious personage. who ought to|/looking up, to see the water pouring in through the open- 
be as acute in discovering a blunder, as a conveyancer in/||work roof; and on inquiring of the mistress if she was not 
finding out a flaw in a title deed. afraid herself and scholars would be submerged, this pattern 

But in spite of all this activity, blunders do creep in ; and |jof patience and resignation replied that there was no danger 
the greatest mortification that an author can experience, is||of a calamity of that description, for the floor was more 
the lot of almost every author, namely, to take up his book ||leaky than the roof! 
after the copies have gone out to the world, and find some 
absurdly obvious mistake, which glares upon him when he 
first opens the book, and which, in spite of his conviction 
that it was never there before, has most likely escaped his 
own eye, and that of every other hunter of errors, that the 
best printing office can produce. 

Tue Misstonary’s Wire.—The following beautiful pas- 
sage is from Stevens’ Incidents of Travel. It/is a just trib- 
ute to the virtues of woman : ; 

“There is something exceedingly interesting in a mission- 
ary’s wife. She who had been cherished as a plant that the 
winds must not breathe upon too rudely, recovers from the 
shock of separation from her friends, to find herself in a land 
of barbarians, where her loud cry of distress can never reach 
their ears. New ties twine around her heart, and the tender 
and helpless girl changes her very nature, and becomes the 
staff and support of the man. In his hours of despondency, 
she raises his drooping spirits ; she bathes his aching head ; 
she smoothes his pillow of sickness; and after months of 
wearisome silence, I have entered her dwelling, and her 
heart instinctively told her that I was from the same land. 
I have been welcomed as a brother; answered her hurried, 
anxious, earnest questions ; and sometimes, when I have 
known any of her friends at home, I have been more than 
recompensed forall the toils and privations of a traveller in 
in the east.” 


indeed, it turns aside for a moment, forced from its course 
by opposing mountains, but it struggles bravely through 
them, and immediately resumes its straight-forward march. 
Behold, thought I, an emblem of a good man’s course through 
life; ever simple, open, and direct ; or if, overpowered by 
adverse circumstances, he deviate into error, it is but momen- 
tary; he soon recovers his onward and honorable career, 
and eontinues it to the end of his pilgrimage. Excuse this 
rhapsody, into which I have been betrayed by a revival of 
early feelings. The Hudson is, in a manner, my first and 
last love; and after all my wanderings, and seeming infi- 
delities, I return to it with a heartfelt preference over all 
the other rivers in the world. I seem to catch new life, as I 
bathe in its ample billows, and inhale the pure breezes of its 
hills. It is true, the romance of youth is past, that once 
spread illusions over every scene. I can no longer picture 
an Arcadia in every green valley; nor a fairy land among 
the distant mountains ; nor a peerless beauty in every villa 
gleaming among the trees ; but though the illusions of youth 
have faded from the landscape, the recollections of departed 
years and departed pleasures shed over it the mellow charm 
of evening sunshine.” 














Mr. Mayn’s Lecrure before the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association, on Tuesday evening, was a very in- 
structive, and in some parts, a very amusing performance. 
Mr. Mann is devoting himself toa most useful employment — 
that of improving the system of common school education. 
Although there are many very good district schools in the 
country, we are aware that in many places they are in a 












































Greex Pirates. — For many years merchant vessels bound 
through the Grecian Archipelago have not been considered 
safe without a convoy; and though the principal object of 
attack and plunder has been the Turkish commerce, yet ves- 
sels of all nations, especially when known to possess valua- 
ble goods or money, have tempted the lawless islanders to 
deeds of rapine and blood. 

This spirit was most rife before and during the Greek 
revolution, many of the heroes of which had been inured to 
hardship and peril in the fierce and sanguinary life of the cor- 
sair, into which the oppressions of the Turkish government 
had driven them ; but it appears not to be extinct even yet. 

According to accounts from Athens of the 7th January, 
some of our owa countrymen have fallen victims to these 
ravagers. They state that on the 10th of November last, 
the Turkish schooner Cherkaj-Schergi, (the Prophet’s Man- 
tle,) anchored in the Bay of Patras, its crew consisting of 
Captain Said, of Vourid, and nine others. The vessel carried, 
besides, eight passengers, a German Antiquary, M. Hunds- 
chift; Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, of Carolina, with their three 
daughters; and two young Turks, Abdallah and Hussein, 
twin sons of the Aga of Kars. The cargo consisted of Cash- 
mere shawls, oriental trinkets, Circassian embroidery, and 
other valuable articles. On the evening of the 12th the 
crew and passengers returned on board, and on the 13th, at 
dawn, the vessel was to sail. Next morning the fishermen 
fell in with one of the young Turks, Abdallah, struggling 
with the waves, wounded and bleeding, and speechless, and 
soon after the unfortunate vessel was thrown ashore by the 
sea. On the deck, which was streaming with blood, lay the 
atrociously mangled corpses of the captain and eleven other 
persons. Below in one of the cabins, were extended the 
lifeless bodies of Mrs. Davidson and her three daughters. 
The ship’s masts and oars had been demolished with axes, 
and her whole cargo had been plundered. Every attempt 
at discovering the perpetrators of this atrocious carnage was 
at first fruitless. At length the young Abdallah, whom the 
fishermen had saved, recovered enough to declare the fol- 
lowing: The schooner had scarcely left the Bay of Patras — 
the sea was calm, the passengers and a part of the crew 
had retired to the cabins — when a fearful tumult was sud. 
denly heard. Fifteeen ruffians, armed with daggers and 
yataghans, had boarded the vessel, and, before any resis- 
tance could be attempted, massacred or threw overboard 
every soul on deck. Abdallah had beheld the death of his 
brother, and he was making himself a desperate defence, 
when the cut of a yatagan cast him into the sea. It was at 
length ascertained that the outrage was planned and con 
ducted by George Diomadi and Alexander Gloukos, two of 
the most formidable pirates of Samos, and that their strong 
hold was near the Cavern of Philoctetes. Upon this being 
communicated to the Governor of Samos, he hastened with 
300 infantry and 60 horse to the Cavern of Philoctetes, 
which he caused to be surrounded. He in person, with fifty 
picked men, entered the den. After a sanguinary struggle, 
which obscurity rendered still more horrible, the fire of the 
pirate band was silenced. Fifteen of them had been slain, 
one only captured, and the remainder had escaped by an 
aperture which, the governor not having detected it, had not 


been watched and guarded. 






















Mercnants’ Macazine anp Commercira Review. — Mr. 
Freeman Hunt has issued proposals for publishing a month- 
ly periodical under the above title, to be especially devoted 
to the interests of commerce, to which the merchant can refer 
for a record of many facts that might be important aids to 
him in the prompt and successful transaction of business. It 
is intended to be a repository of valuable knowledge respect- 
ing the history and statistics and laws of commerce ; the an- 
nals and present state of navigation; the subject of bank- 
ing, and whatever may tend to illustrate the condition or fa- 
cilitate the conduct of commercial affairs. 

The promotion of the laudable objects of the “ Mercantile 
Library Association ” of the city of New York, under whose 
auspices the work will make its appearance, and that of 
other similar associations in the United States, will be an 
important feature of the work. It will form two octavo vol- 
umes of five hundred pages each year, and the price to sub- 
scribers will be five dollars per annum. Mr. Hunt is well 
qualified to conduct such a work, and we have no doubt will 
make it interesting and useful. 



































Grorrry Crayon has commenced a series of communi- 
cations for the Knickerbocker. They are written in the 
easy, off-hand style of that renowned gentleman — or rather 
the first epistle is, in which he thus discourseth of the scenes 
of his early days : 

“T thank God I was born on the banks of the Hudson! 
I think it an invaluable advantage to be born and brought 
up in the neighborhood of some grand and noble object of 
nature ; a river, a lake, or a mountain. We make a friend- 
ship with it, we in a manner ally ourselves to it for life. It 
remains an object of our pride and affections, a rallying 
point, to call us home again, after all our wanderings. ‘The 
things which we have learned in our childhood,’ says an old 
writer, ‘grow up with our souls, and unite themselves to 
it.’ So it is with the scenes among which we have passed 
our early days; they influence the whole course of our 
thoughts and feelings; and I fancy I can trace much of 
what is good and pleasant in my own heterogeneous com- 
pound, to my early companionship with this glorious river. 
In the warmth of my youthfal enthusiasm, I used to clothe 
it with moral attributes, and almost to give ita soul. I ad- 
mired its frank, bold, honest character ; its noble sincerity 
and perfect truth. Here was no specious, smiling surface, 
covering the dangerous sandbar or perfidious rock; but a 
stream deep as it was broad, and bearing with honorable 
faith the bark that trusted to its waves. I gloried in its sim- 












Tue individuality of love is finely noticed in the following 
anecdote. The history of Mejnoun and Leila is as popular 
in the east, as the loves of Abelard and Eloisa, or those of 
Petrarch and Laura. Leila was the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing chief; she was eminently accomplished, but had no 
transcendant beauty in any eyes but those of her lover. An 
Arabian poet addressing her, said, “Art thou the damsel for 
whom the lost Mejnoun became a wanderer in the wilder- 
ness? Thou surpassest not other girls in beauty.” She re- 
plied, “ Be silent, for thou art not Mejnoun!” 

Tue Moon.— How true an emblem of life and happiness ! 
slow to increase and slow in its wane, our raptures brief as 
the period of her full splendor, and sorrow fleeting as her 
hours of total darkness ; and the course of both, with all 
their mutability, constant in their changes as she in hers. 




































A one list of promotions has taken place in the French 
navy, in consequence of the two actions at Vera Cruz. The 
French are always very thankful for a very little glory. 
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Russian Empine.— The Russian empire in Europe has}jand 20,000 men for conducting the carriages and camels. 
been nearly doubled in little more than half a century. In|/On passing the Hellespont, an addition was made to it from 
sixty-four years she has advanced her frontier eight hundred /jother nations of 300,000, which made his land forces amount 
and fifty miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich/jto 2,100,000. His fleet consisted of 1207 vessels, each car- 
and Paris, she has approached four hundred and fifty miles liste 230 men ; in all 277,610 men, which was augmented 
nearer to Constantinople, she has possessed herself of the iby the European nations, with 1200 vessels carrying 240,000 
capital of Poland, and has advanced to within a few miles/|men. Besides this fleet, the small galleys, and transport 
of the capital of Sweden, from which, when Peter the First|/ships, amounted to 3000, containing about 240,000 men. 
mounted the throne, her frontier was distant three hundred||Including servants, eunuchs, women, suttlers, and others, 
miles, Since that time she has stretched herself forward||who usually follow an army, it is reckoned, that the whole 
about one thousand miles towards India, and the same dis-|/number of souls that followed Xerxes into Greece, amounted 
tance towards the capital of Persia. The regiment that is||to 5,283,220; which is more than the whole of the male 
now stationed at her furthest frontier: post, on the western||population of Great Britain and Ireland, above twenty years 
shore of the Caspian, hag as great a distance to march back|/of age, and nearly triple the whole population of Scotland. 
to Moscow, as onward to Attock on the Indus, and is actually || After remaining some time in Greece, nearly the whole of 
further from St. Petersburg, than from Lahore, the.capital of||this immense army, along with‘ the fleet, was routed and 
the Seiks. The battalions of the Russian Imperial Guard,||destroyed. Mardonius, one of his ablest commanders, with 
that invaded Persia, found at the termination of the war|/an army of 300,000, was finally defeated and slain at the 
that they were as near to Herat as to the banks of the Don ;|/battle of Plateea, and only three thousand of this vast army 
that they had already accomplished half the distance from|/with difficulty escaped destruction. 
their capital to Delhi; and that, therefore, from their camp ° nig 
in Persia they had as great distance to march back to St.|| How can we account for giddiness not being felt in a bal- 
Petersburg as onward to the capitol of Hindostan.— Pro-||loon? I was ata friend’s chambers, says Poole the wronaut, 
gress of Russia in the Egst. which are on a second floor ; and, looking down from an open 

7 window into the garden, (the sill of the window being rather 

Army or Xerxes.—The most numerous army of which|/low,) I became giddy and was obliged to retire from it! At 
we have any account in the annals of history was that of|/an elevation of twenty-seven hundred feet, I looked down 
Xerxes. According to the statement of Rollin, which is/|upon St. Paul’s, that is to say, from about eight times its 
founded on the statements of Herodotus, Isocrates and Plu-|/own height —layers of smoke, like thin clouds hanging just 
tarch, this army consisted of 1,700,000 foot, 80,000 horse, Uabove the swell of the dome — and not the slightest inconve- 
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nience of the kind you expect did I or any of my travelling 
companions, suffer from our exalted position! This is 2 cu- 
rious fact ; but a fact it is, which, I doubt not, will be eor- 
roborated by every person who has made a trial of it. 

True Harriness.— The man who confines his desires to 
his real wants, is more wise, more rich and contented, than 
any other mortal existing. The system upon which he aets, 
is, like his soul, replete with simplicity and true greatness ; 
and seeking his felicity in innocent obscurity and peaceful 
retirement, he devotes his mind to the love of truth, and finds 
his highest happiness in a contented heart. 

Tue man of book-learning has seldom the forbearance to 
wait until he is found out by those with whom he is convers- 
ing: the irritation of vanity will not suffer him to postpone 
his rewards, though it be to enhance their price, and thus he 
raises, by his impolite haste, an expectation inimical to 
his views, and disparages the effect of his exhibition by 
too early and ambitious a display of the process and ma- 
chinery. 

Force or Hazit.—A sexton attended a convention of 
his political associates, in a town in New Hampshire, lately, 
and when the convention adjourned, instead of going home 
with his brother delegates, commenced blowing out the lights. 
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